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After this the reading of papers was resumed, 
and Dr. H. A. Todd (Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity) presented, on "La Naissence le 
Chevalier au Cisne, and the Cycle of the Cru- 
sade," a portion of the introduction to an 
edition that is now preparing by him, of an 
Old French poem treating of the former part 
of this subject. The paper was discussed by 
Professor Karsten. 

Then followed a paper, presented in 
abstract by Professor Hugo Schilling of 
Wittenberg College, on "The Anglo-Saxon 
House at the Time of Cynewulf." The ab- 
stract outlined the history of investigation into 
this and sirnilar subjects up to the present 
time, stated the materials to be used, and 
gave the intended general scope of the paper. 
An animated discussion ensued, by Profes- 
sors Primer, Karsten, Greene, Schilling, 
Palmer and Hart, to the account of which in 
the Proceedings attention is invited, and 
especially to Professor Hart's remarks. 

Dr. Thomas McCabe of Michigan Universi- 
ty read the final paper of the Convention — a 
study of a partially unpublished poetical text 
of " Le Geste d'Auberi le Bourgoing," the 
chief value of the poem lying in its vivid picture 
of a typical baron of the twelfth century. In 
the discussion by Professors Todd and 
Karsten, the former emphasized the import- 
ance, to university students, of first-hand 
acquaintance with the early MSS. 

Hereupon the Convention adjourned, to 
meet at the call of the Executive Council. 



Arthur H. Palmer. 



Adelbert College 



NOT . . . NOR or NOT . . . OR ? 

On the line of the Pennsylvania Railroad the 
traveller reads frequently the sign, "Do not 
Walk nor Trespass on the Railroad." Is this 
use of nor correct, or should the conjunction 
be or? 

At first blush the answer to this question 
seems plain enough: not . . . nor is a "double 
negative," and therefore wrong. But a second 
consideration leaves us far less sure. Neither 
. . . nor is a " double negative ; " yet even the 
genius of Coleridge could not make neither 
. . . or "good English." Never . . . nor is a 
" double negative; " yet it would seem to be 



nearly universal ; as in ' Measure for Measure,' 
V. 223, — 

"Since which time of five years 
I never spake with her, saw her, nor heard from her ;" 

in 'Hebrews' xiii, 5 (Bible of 1611), "I will 
never leave thee, nor forsake thee;" and in 
Hawthorne, 'The Marble Faun,' chap, i, 
" 'You must needs confess, Kenyon,' said a 
dark-eyed young woman, whom her friends 
called Miriam, ' that you never chiselled out 
of marble, nor wrought in clay, a more vivid 
likeness than this.' " So, no . . . nor in 'Enoch 
Arden,' paragraph 51, — 

" And o'er his countenance 
No shadow past, nor motion." 

What, then, is the truth ? 

Of course, as a rule in Modern English, 
"two negatives make an affirmative." The 
influence of Latin early determined this, 
helped, perhaps, by such manifestly affirma- 
tive collocations as "not immortal" (^mortal, 
'Venus and Adonis,' 196), "no bed-room me 
deny" fallow me bed-room, 'A Midsummer 
Night's Dream,' II. ii. 51), and other such 
cases. But older English (as is well known by 
its students) was absolutely innocent of this 
idea, and held as firmly to the power of added 
negatives to strengthen the negation as does 
the street-urchin to-day who tells his chum, 
"I'll not have nothing to do with you, nohow. ' ' 
In Anglo-Saxon, for example, "the negative 
particle [ne] is prefixed to the verb in every 
sentence, and is besides prefixed to all the 
other words in the sentence which admit " the 
contraction of ne with themselves; as, "On 
nanum [ne anum] menu nyton [ne witon] ndne 
[ne ane] are, They do not show mercy to any 
man" [Sweet, 'Anglo-Saxon Reader,' page 
c.]. In Chaucer, the "gentilesse" of the 
knight is declared with reiterated negatives, — 

" He nevere yit no vileinye ne sayde 
In al his lyf, unto no maner wight," 

" He never yet in all his life said anything 
rude to any one;" and even Shakespeare 
knew nothing of the philosophy that finds in 
rhetorical repetition a mathematical cancel- 
lation. Thus, when Portia exclaims, 'The 
Merchant of Venice,' I. ii. 28, " Is it not hard, 
Nerissa, that I cannot choose one, nor refuse 
nonet " no one needs the helping grace of an 
Ellen Terry to interpret the question ; nor 
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are Viola's words, spoken in boy's attire, 
'Twelfth Night,' III. i. 171, in the least unin- 
telligible, — 

" By innocence I swear, and by my youth, 
I have one heart, one bosom, and one truth, 
And that no woman has ; nor never none 
Shall mistress be of it, save I alone." 

It was the influence of the philosophizing 
grammarians — men who knew their Latin, 
indeed, but were only too often as innocent of 
true English grammar as unborn, babes — it 
was this influence that dragooned our fore- 
fathers out of the natural and valuable idiom, 
and cast modern English in the mould of a 
language dead by the time our Teutonic 
ancestors were first moving from their con- 
tinental habitat towards the island of Britain. 1 
Not . . . nor, then, like neither . . . nor, 
never . . . nor, no . . . nor, etc., is simply a 
survival of this older idiom, and as such is 
justly entitled to a place in modern English, 
unless, indeed, modern usage has undeniably 
cast it out, as it has the ordinary double nega- 
tive. But modern usage in regard to all these 
collocations, except neither . . . nor, is divid- 
ed ; and this division of usage suggests another 
principle at work in the language, seeking to 
dispossess the older forms. Thus, while we 
read in the Second Commandment, "Thou 
shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor 
worship them," and in the Fourth Command- 
ment, "The seventh day is the sabbath of the 
Lord thy God : in it thou shalt not do any 
work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, 
thy manservant, nor thy maidservant, nor thy 
cattle, nor thy stranger that is within thy 
gates," we also read in the Second Command- 
ment, "Thou shalt not make unto thee any 
graven image, or any likeness of anything that 
is in heaven above," and in 'Ruth' i. 16, " En- 
treat me not to leave thee, or to return from 
following after thee." So, Tennyson, 'Enoch 
Arden,' para. 19, writes, 

" But throve not in her trade, not being bred 
To barter, nor compensating the want 
By shrewdness, neither capable of lies, 
Nor asking overmuch and taking less ; " 

and, para. 44, 

" But what he fain had seen 
He cculd not see, the kindly human face, 
Nor ever hear a kindly voice ; " 

1 Even Wicklif would seem to have felt this foreign in- 
fluence. The Bible of 1611 regularly conforms to it ; and 
Milton (naturally enough, perhaps) falls a victim. 



but in 'In Memoriam,' xxv. 3, 

"Nor could I weary, heart or limb; " 

and, in liv. 1, 2, 3, 

"Oh yet we trust that somehow good 

Will be the final goal of ill, 
That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 

That not one life shall be destroyed. 

Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete; 
That not a worm is cloven in vain; 

That not a moth with vain desire 

Is shrivell'd in a fruitless fire, 
Or but subserves another's gain." 

So, cvii. 2, — 

" The time admits not flowers or leaves 
To deck the banquet." 

Indeed, one finds in Tennyson the same con- 
fusion of nor and or in negative correlations as 
exists in the Second Commandment. Thus, 
in a single canto of the ' In Memoriam,' canto 
c, we read, — 

" I climb the hill : from end to end 
Of all the landscape underneath, 
I find no place that does not breathe 

Some gracious memory of my friend ; 

No gray old grange, or lonely fold, 

Or low morass and whispering reed, 
Or simple stile from mead to mead, 

Or sheepwalk up the windy wold ; 

Nor hoary knoll of ash and haw 

That hears the latest linnet trill, 
Nor quarry trench'd along the hill 

And haunted by the wrangling daw ; 

Nor runlet tinkling from the rock, 
Nor pastoral rivulet that swerves 
To left and right thro' meadowy curves, 

That feed the mothers of the flock; 

But each has pleased a kindred eye, 
And each reflects a kindlier day ; 
And, leaving these, to pass away, 

I think once more he seems to die.'' 

In like manner, Hawthorne, master, as he 
is, of English style, and purist of the purists, 
knows both of these constructions ; though it 
must be said that he does not seem fond of 
either. Often he substitutes neither . . . nor 
for the possible not . . . nor (or) ; sometimes 
he omits the conjunction, making the clauses 
independent, when they might as naturally 
have been connected. Yet examples are not 
wanting in his works of both nor and or after 
negatives, even of or after never. Thus, 'The 
Marble Faun,' chap, xv,, "Not that individual- 
ly, or in the mass, there appears to be any 
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large stock of mutual affection among the 
brethren of the chisel and the pencil;" but, 
chap, xviii., "Not the Coliseum, nor the 
tombs of the Appian Way, nor any other 
Roman ruin, . . . . " So, chap, xvi., "No 
study of history, nor force of thought, nor 
magic of song, could so vitally assure us that 
Rome once existed ; " but, chap, xxi., " By no 
means, Signorina ; neither is it needful or 
desirable." Even never . .-. or occurs at least 
once; — chap, xx., "The floor seemed never to 
have been scrubbed or swept, and had as 
little the aspect of sanctity as a kennel." 

And so, doubtless, in all our best writers, 
this discrepancy might be noted. Suffice it to 
infer from the examples cited that the nega- 
tive divides with the affirmative construction, 
especially in the case of not . . . nor (or), the 
most unquestionable usage. 

It must be confessed, however, that not . . . 
nor, never . . . nor, etc., are much more usual 
than not . . . or, etc., and that, if the question 
between the two constructions were to be 
decided only by a show of hands, Ruth ' and 
the first clause of the Second Commandment, 
with all their imitators in later times, would 
be outvoted " by a large majority." We have 
seen that Anglo-Saxon and Middle English 
(the English of Chaucer) even trebled or 
quadrupled the negative. So does Shake- 
speare, and so (though in undoubtedly rare 
instances) does even Tennyson. Thus, 
'Love's Labour's Lost,' v. i. 158,— 



"Hoi. Via, goodman Dull ! thou hast 

spoken no word all this while. 
Dull. Nor understood none, neither ." 



So, 



1 In Memoriam,' lxxiii. — 

" I curse not nature, no, nor death." 

Indeed, in Shakespeare, Spenser, the Bible, 
and, doubtless, other authors, the second 
negative is sometimes the still stronger word 
neither. Thus, 'Cymbeline,' v. iv. 130 — 

" Many dream not to find, neither deserve ; " 

' Faery Queene,' II. i. 54 — ■ 

" Him that Witch hath thralled to her will, 
And so transformed from his former skill. 
That me he knew not, nether his owne ill ; " 

' Deuteronomy,' xxi. 8 : — 

" And the Lord . . . will be with thee, he 
will not (ail thee, neither forsake thee." 2 

2 I am not ignorant that nor is etymologically the same 
word as neither, and that in these passages neither means 
nor, exactly as nor means neither in the older (arid now 



The republic of letters, however, is not an 
Athenian democracy : it is rather an aristoc- 
racy — a rule by the best writers and speakers ; 
and these, it need hardly be said, are, other 
things being equal, on the side of what is 
preferable. Can anything be alleged, then, 
that would enable us to decide be- 
tween the two collocations, anything that 
ought really to count in settling (if possible) 
present usage ? 

The reference to authority (as distinct from 
usage) is in this case singularly unsatisfactory. 
The grammarians are silent ; the books of 
Rhetoric equally so. 3 

The only statements at all entitled to atten- 
tion are made in the two great dictionaries 
(Webster, 1884; Worcester, 1883); but these 
statements, as will be seen, are unfounded in 
fact. They are substantially to the same 
effect : — 

"Nor. A negative connective or particle, 
introducing the second member or clause of a 
negative proposition, following neither, ox not, 
in the first, as or in affirmative propositions 
follows either." This statement, however, as 
has been abundantly shown, comes very far 
from the whole truth ; and it may be dismissed, 
accordingly, without ceremony. The question, 
" Or or nor after no, not, never 1" must still be 
reckoned among the res non adjudicatae of our 
language, and be tried, not before the lower 
courts of usage and authority, but before the 
higher tribunal of fundamental principle. 

In some part, as has already been seen, the 
divided use under consideration has been set 
up as a result of the conflict between the older 
law of the double negative and the more 
recent philosophizing about its necessarily 
producing an affirmative. Hence, since this 
philosophizing has so nearly secured full sway 
in our times, a case in dispute should be 
decided, one would think, rather in accordance 
with recent than with more ancient law. 
Campbell's well-known canon in favor of a 
more ancient usage really does not apply here ; 
and the judgment would doubtless have to be 
in favor of or after not, no, etc., rather than of 



poetic) nor . . . nor ; but I suppose that neither, which can 
be an adjective or a substantive pronoun as well as a conjunc- 
tion, strikes the modern English speaker as a stronger word 
than nor, which can be only a conjunction. 
3 At least I can find nothing of value. 
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But this is not all. Grammarians know 
that, among all the puzzles by which they are 
confronted, none are more perplexing than 
constructions that result from a confusion of 
thought. The "zeugma" of ancient Greek 
and Latin, such ellipses (if, indeed, they are 
ellipses) as the Lord Marshall's words in 
'Richard II.,' I. iii. 13-14: — 

"Speak truly, on thy knighthood and thy oath, 
As so defend thee heaven and thy valour," 

many such cruces in literature, defy solution un- 
til they are explained as confusions. Let us 
apply this truth to the question now before us. 
The office of the conjunction, as hardly need 
be said, is a triple one. Oftenest it joins the 
members of a sentence, — "Silver and gold 
have I none ; " very often it joins clauses, — 
"He did not enter into his government, how- 
ever, with much pomp and circumstance, but 
came afoot into Flushing in the midst of winter 
and foul weather;" less frequently it unites 
independent sentences, — " ' I have sent you the 
books to be signed by her Majesty. I beseech 
you return them with all haste, for I get no 
money till they be under seal.' But her 
Majesty would not put them under seal, much 
to the favorite's discomfiture." In the first 
case, the negative plainly affects both 
members, "silver and gold; " and to change 
and to nor would be to double the negative. 
In the second case, on the other hand, not 
influences the sense only of the verb enter, 
leaving came afoot unaffected ; while, in the 
third case, no affects only get money and not 
only would put. Hence, were the conjunction 
in these cases negative, only the clause or the 
sentence in which the conjunction stands 
would be negative. 

Now, applying all this to the conjunction 
nor — and we doubtless owe the reader an 
apology for the minuteness with which so 
simple a subject is treated — we get one case, 
in which the negative contained in the con- 
junction should be accepted as affecting the 
whole proposition, and two others, in which it 
must evidently be considered as affecting only 
that part of the whole statement in which the 
conjunction stands. Thus, by this reasoning, 
Mr. Motley is right, when he says, ' The 
United Netherlands ' ch. v., "Unfortunately, 
the Antwerpers had not always been so vigor- 



ous or so united in their resistance to Parma." 
To have written nor would have been un- 
necessarily to repeat the negative. By the 
same test, he is wrong when, only two pages 
further on, he writes, "He assured the 
burgomaster that he was w /"suspected of light- 
ness, nor of a wish to delay matters." Vice 
versa, there is no reason for writing or in any 
of the following cases ; — "These reasons were 
certainly conclusive ; nor is it easy to believe, 
that ... it would have been impossible for the 
patriots to hold out ;" 

" Sleep, Death's twin-brother, knows not Death, 
Nor can I dream of thee as dead; 1 ' 

" But the Queen had no ears for these remon- 
strances, and no disposition to open her 
coffers. . . . Nor were the storms so thorough- 
ly blown over but that there were not daily 
indications of returning foul weather." 

If this view of the case is right, then, the 
divided uses not . . . nor versus not . . . or, 
never . . . nor versus never . . . or, etc., are 
the results of confusion ; and, since nature 
abhors excess quite as cordially as she abhors 
a vacuum, the confusion might as well be 
remedied. Language constantly prunes away 
unnecessary growths, or else differentiates 
them till each form or expression has its own 
office ; and here, one would think, was a chance 
for its beneficent action. Nor must remain 
between clauses and sentences; and this, no 
matter what the character, affirmative or nega- 
tive, of the first clause or sentence. But 
between the members of a clause or sentence, 
the verb being negatived, the connecting word 
should be or. Such a differentiation of the 
connectives would at least add one more 
refinement to a language already famed for its 
power of minute expression, while it would 
also relieve the collocation of that appearance 
of grammatical impurity which to modern 
eyes, at least, it necessarily wears. 

That the collocation not ... or is sometimes 
ambiguous, lends no argument to the contrary 
of this proposal. Not . . . nor in the same cases 
is quite as ambiguous ; neither . . . nor (about 
which there is no dispute) alone solving the 
doubt. Thus " I do not wish butter or honey " 
may mean " I wish both butter and honey ; " 
but "I do not wish butter nor honey" may 
mean exactly the same thing. " I wish neither 
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butter nor honey " alone says " I do not wish 
either of them." Even " I do not wish either 
butter or honey " is not necessarily clear. 

Or, then, may properly stand after not 
between members of sentences or clauses, 
when no ambiguity arises; the conjunction 
between clauses or sentences must be nor. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad warning should 
be, "Do not Walk or Trespass on the Rail- 
road ; " a witness might testify, " The prisoner 
was not walking on the railroad, nor had he 
apparently any intention of doing so; " while 
the judge might charge the jury, "Nor is 
there any law by which to punish him, if he 
did walk on the railroad." And this distinc- 
tion, if once used by the makers of language, 
the more intelligent classes of the people who 
use it, will readily be put into practice. 

Hence, this paper ; which, if it be charged 
with wasting time on trifles, may fairly reply, 
" Humani nihil a me alienumputo." 

Jno. G. R. McElroy. 
University of Pennsylvania. 



THE FRENCH HISTORICAL INFINI- 
TIVE.— II. 

IV. Use of the Historical Infinitive in 
French. 

We shall see this result of our investigation 
constantly brought into clearer light as we 
consider the way in which the historical infini- 
tive is employed in French from the fourteenth 
century down. 

First of all it must be said that, taking the 
literature as a whole, our infinitive is of rare 
occurrence. In many authors not a single 
instance of it can be found. Hardly any cases 
occur in the fourteenth century. Not one is to 
be found in Froissart's 'Chronique.' 

In ' Le Menagier de Paris ' (public par la 
Soctete' des bibliophiles francois, Paris 1846) 
we find, p. 115 : 

Ceste venue fust tantost publi^e, et fut la 
renommie de courir par tout le pais qu'il 
venait belle vierge extraicte de grant lignage 
qui devoit estre espouse du Marquis de 
Saluces. 

This case looks like a further development 
out of the historical infinitive. We shall have 
occasion to return to it. 

The fifteenth century has decidedly more to 



offer us. Philippe de Commines, indeed, 
does not once make use of our infinitive, but 
on the other hand, in the ' Cent Nouvelles 
nouvelles,' there are nineteen passages where 
this construction occurs (see p. 13 of the Ger- 
man edition of this thesis*). In all these cases 
the construction is introduced by et, and in 
one very curious case (B. II, N. 76, p. 180) we 
have a used instead of de : Si tost qu'il fut 
logi^ le bon chevalier tire son las bien fort, et 
dist bien hault : Ha ! ribault prestre, estes- 
vous tel ? Et bon prestre a soy retirer. 

The evidence of the sixteenth century, the 
period of the Renaissance when the Latin in- 
fluence was strongest, is very decidedly favor- 
able to our theory. If the historical infinitive 
had been imported into French as a bit of 
foreign elegance, we should find it used by 
the authors who endeavored to deck out their 
style with foreign additions. I have been 
unable to find a single case of our infinitive in 
Joachim du Bellay, Ronsard, or Amyot. 
Nor is there one instance in the whole of 
Marot's works (see Eckerdt, Archiv fiir 
das Studium der neueren Sprachen, 1861, p. 
196). On the other hand, in Rabelais there 
are ten passages where the historical infinitive 
is used — in one of them without de. (See Ger- 
man edition, p. 15.) There is no need of 
showing that Rabelais, whose hero gives 
such a drubbing to the " escholier Limosin " 
for his Latin-French jargon, writes the lan- 
guage of his day, and does not hunt after 
foreign expressions. 

We have now three facts to consider : 

1. The existence of two thirteenth century 
cases of the historical infinitive. 

2. Its frequent occurrence during the fifteenth 
century in the 'Cent Nouvelles nouvelles,' 
which were certainly not the work of a gram- 
marian or an improver of language ; and dur- 
ing the sixteenth century in Rabelais, of 
whom the same thing is true. 

3. Its complete absence from the works of 
the language reformers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. — These three facts taken together force 
us to the conclusion that we have here an 
independent development in French itself. 

*Der histoirische Infinitiv im Franzosischen. Inaugural 
Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doctorwi'.rde von der philo- 
sophischen Facult&t der Friedrich-Wilhelms-UniversitSt zu 
Berlin. Berlin, Druck von G. Bernstein, 1888. The present 
articles are an abridgment of the German. 
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